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Socitacty HanoicarpPpeo CHILDREN 


THE JUVENILE DELINQUENT AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


By SANFORD Bates, DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF PRISONS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


It was about 30 years ago that this country 
first became conscious of large numbers of juve- 
nile offenders being brought into our criminal 
courts. Following this realization the juvenile 
court was set up to deal specifically with younger 
delinquents. A unique process was evolved, and in 
some of the progressive States special institutions 
for juveniles, detention homes, and probation of- 
ficers were provided. This determination to dis- 
tinguish between the treatment of the adult and 
the juvenile lawbreaker was perhaps one of the 
most significant contributions ever made to the 
solution of the crime problen. 


Historically the Federal Government never 
played a very large part on the stage of law- 
enforcement activity. There were comparatively 
few Federal offenses, and those were not of the 
type generally indulged in by young people. In 
the decade from 1920 to 1930, however, the char- 
acter of Federal crime was materially changed with 
the adoption particularly of the National Motor 
Vehicle Theft Act and the prohibition statutes. 
The number of juveniles brought to the attention 
of the Federal criminal courts became sufficiently 
large to raise the question as to what to do with 
them. 


* 

Since preparing this article, Mr. Bates has re- 
Signed from the Bureau of Prisons to become Execu- 
tive Director of Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc. 


* 


The Wickersham commission in 1931 called 
attention to the need for greater consideration 
for this group. The Federal criminal courts had 
no provisions for special treatment of juveniles, 
and with the tremendous territory to be covered 
and the small number of juveniles in each district 
it did not seem advisable to set up special facil- 
ities. The number of criminal defendants in the 
Federal courts, falling within the age brackets 
commonly referred to as juvenile, is probably not 
more than 1 percent of the total number of juve- 
nile delinquents dealt with throughout the country, 
but this is no reason for neglecting then. 


A rather happy solution was arrived at when 
Congress in June of 1932 passed an act (Public, 
No. 169, 72d Cong.) authorizing the district at- 
torney to discontinue proceedings against any per 
son under the age of 21 whenever it appeared that 
the State or local jurisdiction would undertake to 
deal with such juvenile according to the laws of 
the State, and also permitting the return of such 
juvenile offender to the State of domicile. The 
theory of this legislation is, of course, plain. 
kvery child who violates a Federal criminal stat- 
ute is a delinquent under the prevailing defini- 
tions of juvenile delinquency and as such is sus- 
ceptible to treatment under State laws. The tech- 
nical questions of crime jurisdiction do not arise 
where young offenders are concerned. The only 
practical reason for intervention by the Federal 
Government would be that questions of residence 
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were involved. With the authority given to return 
the child to the State of his residence, there 
seemed to be no logical reason why the question of 
his delinquency should not be handled locally. 


When this act was passed there were about 
400 Federal offenders who had been committed from 
all over the United States to the National Train- 
ing School for Boys and to the National Training 
School for Girls, both in the city of Washington. 
It was not because these were not good schools 
that persons interested in the fate of Federal 
juvenile offenders protested, but rather because 
many of the boys and girls were being taken thou- 
sands of miles from their homes, and the difficult 
problem of adjustment on release was thus made 
even more difficult. 


After the passage of this act the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons adopted the policy that wherever 
it was feasible to do so, Federal district courts 
should be urged to decline to take jurisdiction of 
juvenile offenders. Either because of this can- 
paign or for other reasons the population of 
Federal juvenile offenders at the two training 
schools in Washington was reduced from 400 to less 
than 100. ; 


It has not been easy, however, to refuse to 
accept responsibility for some of these juveniles, 
especially where it is realized that local facil- 
ities are meager and that the State school to 
which the child would be sent is not properly 
equipped to handle the difficult matter of reforn- 
ing the juvenile delinquent. 


The problem then has two aspects: First, 
pressure must be brought upon Federal agencies to 
forego the apprehension or at least the punishment 
of juveniles; and second, States and local commu- 
nities must be aroused to the necessity of provid- 
ing adequate facilities for the apprehension, the 
trial, and the treatment of juveniles. It was to 
accomplish this dual purpose that the United States 
Children's Bureau under the leadership of Katharine 
F. Lenroot and the Bureau of Prisons in the United 
States Department of Justice joined forces. 


The Prison Bureau has attempted to imbue its 
150 probation officers with the realization of the 
need for conscientious handling of juveniles. 
Each probation officer is required to report to the 


central office the advent of any juvenile case in 
his district, and he is expected to make the at- 
tempt to refer the case to the local authorities. 
Such an attempt was markedly successful in many of 
the Northern and Eastern States. In the State of 
Massachusetts, for example, rarely do we have more 
than three or four juvenile cases handled in the 
Federal criminal court in a year. If the attempt 
fails the Prison bureau tries to secure treatment 
of the juvenile in a suitable State or local in- 
stitution and, if this does not prove to be pos- 
sible, authorizes his or her commitment to one of 
the Washington training schools. We are constantly 
forced to the latter alternative because the local 
institutions either are overcrowded or are not 
proper places to which such children can be sent. 


Recently a conference was arranged between the 
Director and other representatives of the Prison 
Bureau and the Chief of the Children's Bureau and 
the regional consultants of the Child Welfare 
Division of the Children's Bureau, for the purpose 
of discussing possibilities for furthering cooper- 
ation between the States, the Prison Bureau, and 
the Children's Bureau. The desirability of having 
the persons responsible for child-welfare services 
in the States informed regarding the program of 
the Prison Bureau for the Federal juvenile offend 
er, and of having the representatives of the 
Prison Bureau who work in the various States con- 
versant with the child-welfare resources of the 
States and localities, is obvious. Such mutual 
understanding should go a long way in promoting 
interest in more adequate facilities for dealing 
with juveniles; in securing the cooperation of 
local child-caring and character-building agen- 
cies; in stimulating programs whose objective is 
the prevention of delinquency; and in promoting 
cooperation between State and Federal authorities 
in dealing with problems of individual juvenile 
offenders and families of Federal prisoners. 


It is hoped that this conference will be fol- 
lowed by many others and that through the joint 
interest and action of these two Bureaus-—-even 
though the actual number of juvenile offenders is 
small, and we hope will become smaller--will be 
brought about long-awaited and much-needed im- 
provements in the treatment of the juvenile delin- 
quent generally throughout the country. 
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BOOK AND PERILODICAL NOTES 


(Socially Handicapped Children) 


Probation and Among annual reports recently re- 
— t ceived that deal with the work of 
probation departments and juvenile 
courts, the following give information regarding 
activities as’well as statistical material: 


Annual Report of the Los Angeles County Juve- 
nile Hall Clinic, Fiscal Year July 1, 1935 to June 
30,1936 (issued October 1936; 67 pp., mimeographed) . 


Life Anew--Annual Report for the Year Ending 
December 31, 1935, Los Angeles County Probation 
Department (68 pp., multilithed). 


Annual Report 1935 of the Cuyahoga County 
Juvenile Court, Cleveland, Ohio (32 pp.). 


Biennial Report of the Secretary of the Juve- 
nile Court and Probation Commission for the Period 
July 1, 1934 to June 30, 1936 (Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 29 pp.). This covers the entire State of 
Utah. 


Annual Report of the Probation Division of 
the State of Indiana for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1936 (Fort Wayne, Ind., 1936; 14 pp.). 
Reprinted from the Year Book of the State of 
Indiana for the year 1936. 


*s*e *& & & 


THE RELATION BETWEEN HOUSING AND DELINQUENCY IN 
NEW JERSEY. Division of Statistics and Re- 
search, New Jersey Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, Trenton, 1936. 29 pp. Mimeographed. 


The material on New Jersey contained in The 
Relation Between Housing and Delinquency (by the 
Housing Division of the Federal Emergency Adminis- 
tration of Public Works, see THE CHILD, September 
1936, p- 18) is given here in separate form. This 
includes an analysis of the housing conditions 
under which 2,020 individuals confined in New 
Jersey penal and correctional institutions were 
living immediately before their commitment, and 
& separate tabulation of 925 cases from Newark, 
Trenton, Jersey City, Camden, Elizabeth, and 
Paterson. , 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY; manual and source book. By 
Walter A. Lunden, Ph.D. University of Pitts- 
burgh, 1936. 229 pp. 


This is a handbook of case materials and 
statistical data on juvenile delinquency selected 
by the author for the use of students. 


THE SCHOOL CHILD AND CRIME PREVENTION, by Austin 
H. MacCormick. Better Times, (published by Wel- 
fare Council of New York City) vol. 18, no.18 
(February 1, 1937), pp. 6-8. 


This paper was presented in slightly differ- 
ent form at a meeting of the Public Education As- 
sociation on January 16, 1937. Mr. MacCormick, 
who is commissioner of correction in New York City, 
stresses the long-range method of dealing with 
crime "before it has got well started, attacking 
it at its roots, treating it persistently in its 
early development," and states: "A nation that 
tolerates child labor must expect to have child 
crime; a nation that is too selfish or too care- 
less to abolish slums must not expect slum-bred 
crime to abolish itself; a nation that pays its 
movie actresses $480,000 a year and its teachers 
$25 a week must be prepared to find its crime bill 
the biggest contract ever written." 


A CENTURY OF SERVICE TO NEGRO ORPHANS, by Lilly 
Skiddy Parker. Better Times (published by Wel- 
fare Council of New York City, 122 East 22d 
St.), vol. 18, no. 10 (December 7, 1936), pp. 
17-18. 


The history of the Colored Orphan Asylum of 
New York is described from its establishment by a 
group of Quaker women in 1836, through its burning 
during the draft riots of 1863, down to the pres- 
ent. One of the first institutions to adopt the 
cottage residence system, it now houses 300 chil- 
dren and has 500 others unde: its care in boarding 
homes. 





the Bureau itself. 





The Children's Bureau does not distribute 
the publications to which reference is 
made in THE CHILD except those issued by 
Please write to the 
publisher or agency mentioned for all others. 














THE SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 


THE PROGRAM IN MAINE 


Note: Brief descriptions of the social-security 
plans for maternal and child health and 
welfare as they are being developed in va- 
rious States will be published from time to 
time in THE CHILD. The purpose of these 
notes is to show programs of different 
types in different stages of development. 





Wild lands--forest and mountain--consti tute 
nearly half of Maine's 30,000 square miles. The 
average number of persons per square mile through- 
out the State is 27, compared with 529 in Massa- 
chusetts. Nearly two-thirds of the 800,000 popula- 
tion is rural. The largest of the 20 cities is 
Portland, with a population of 71,000. There are 
89 vast "plantations," of which 27 are unorganized. 


The task of providing adequate health and 
social services for the scattered rural population 
is made more difficult by the severity of the long 
winters. Country roads are deep in snow for months 
during the winter, and then deep in mud during the 
spring thaw. 


Appropriately enough, since the needs of rural 
areas are stressed in the provisions for services 
for children under the Social Security Act, Maine 
was one of the first States to have plans approved 
for all three of the services in which the Chil- 
dren's Bureau participates. 


Maternal and Child-Health Services 

When social-security funds became available to 
the State Bureau of Health a Division of Maternal 
and Child Health and Crippled Children under medi- 
cal direction and aDivision of Public-Health Nurs- 
ing under nursing direction were established sepa- 
rately, replacing a combined division of child 
hygiene and public-health nursing under nursing 
direction. 


The maternal and child-health program is car- 
riedon through the coordinated activities of these 
two divisions, the director of each being respon- 
sible directly to the State health officer. In 
order to give consultation and to improve maternal 
and child-health services in the State, a nutri- 
tionist and an educational adviser in public-health 


nursing were added to the staff. 
6 


In addition to the extension of health serv- 
ices for mothers and children throughout the rural 
areas of Maine by means of increased public health 
narsing personnel, one area was selected for the 
demonstration of a more complete and intensive 
maternal—health program, which includes nursing 
service at the time of home delivery. One purpose 
of this demonstration is to show under what condi- 
tions of quantity and quality of public health 
nursing services home deliveries can be included 
in the maternal-care program in rural areas. The 
county in which the demonstration area is located 
has had assigned to it three public-health nurses, 
of whom one has had special training in obstetrics, 
in addition to the one nurse who formerly served 
the whole county. 


The Maternal and Child-Health Division is 
planning to carry on a continuous educational pro- 
gram for protessional and lay groups in regard to 
the health supervision of mothers and children; and 
also to establish, in cooperation with local medi- 
cal groups, prenatal clinics in areas of the State 
where these are needed. 


Child-health conferences will be established 
in sections of the State where these are not being 
held at the present time. In certain areas were 
child-health conferences are now carried or as 
itinerant conferences, they will be conducted on a 
more regular schedule. 


There is also being planned a course of post- 
graduate lectures in pediatrics and obstetrics for 
local physicians, in cooperation with members of 
the maternal and child-nealth advisory committee of 
the State medical society. 


Crippled Children's Services 

In Maine the program for crippled children is 
carried out under the medical direction of the 
Director of the Maternal and Child-Health and Crip- 
pled—Children Division, in the State Bureau of 
Health. A medical social worker has been added to 
the staff for work with crippled children and main- 
tains aclose working relationship to the other so- 
cial workers and public-health nurses of the State. 
The personnel of the Division of Public-Health 
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Nursing gives field service to crippled children, 
with special supervision provided through an 
orthopedic nursing supervisor. 


This is the first program for crippled chil- 
dren that the State Bureau of Ilealth has adminis- 
tered and it is therefore still in an early de- 
velopmental stage. Clinics have been held in sev- 
eral rural centers, in some cases bringing diay- 
nostic services for the first time to children who 
have had crippling conditiors of long standine. 


Public Health Nursing Program 

Early in 1936, before the social-security 
plans were in operation in Maine, there were 111 
public-health nurses in the State. This represents 
a ratio of 1 to every 6,500 inhabitants. A nmulti- 
plicity of agencies was concerned with public- 
health nursing, and a large proportion (54 per- 
cent) of these public-health nurses were engaged 
in specialized programs giving only one type of 
nursing service. 


NUMBER OF PuBLIC-HEALTH NURSES IN MAINE 


PERCENTAGE UNOER OFFICIAL AND 
NONOFFICIAL ADMINISTRATION 





ZZ] Uncer OFFICIAL ADMINISTRATION 31% 
[[_] Unver NONOFFICIAL ADMINISTRATION 69% 


PERCENTAGE IN PARTLY GENERALIZED ANO 
SPECIALIZED SERVICES 


Industrial 
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BSS i PARTLY GENERALIZED SERVICE 
[([_] Im spectacizeo services 


The Division of Public-Health Nursing plans 
the extension and improvement of’ nursing services 
to mothers and children through an increase in the 


total amount of public-health nursing within the 
State as well as through the generalization of the 
services of each nurse. This will avoid duplica- 
tion of time and effort and the loss of effective- 
ness of service to the family entailed in special-" 
ized services in rural areas. 


Under the present plan the staff of public- 
health nurses in the State bureau of health num- 
bers 27: A director of public-health nursing; an 
assistant director; 3 generalized public health 
nursing supervisors; an orthopedic nurse super 
visor; 20 field nurses; 2 demonstration nurses. 


The State has been divided into three public 
health nursing districts and the specialized super~ 
visors and consultants function through the gener- 
alized supervisors of these districts. In each 
district a series of seven conferences, emphasiz- 
ing maternity nursing and orthopedic nursing, has 
been started as a staff educational project which 
is intended to develop into a continuous educa- 
tional program for all public-health nurses in the 
State. 


The Nutrition Problem 

Nutrition presents a very special problem in 
Maine. When men from all 48 States were drafted 
for the World War, Maine had the third largest 
percentage of men rejected because of physical de- 
fects. Dr. Dove, of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, believes that there is a correlation be- 
tween the prevalence of bone and structural defects 
and the combination of two other factors: an in 
adequate "light ration" except during a few hours 
of the day in summer, and a deficiency of calcium 
in the soil and waters (and consequently the crops) 
of the State. 


The variety of vegetables and fruits which 
can be raised under the climatic and soil condi- 
tions of Maine is smaller than in many parts of 
the country. Of 12 States reporting the "value 
of farm-family living" as estimated from accounts 
kept by f'arm-homemakers and summarized by the 
State extension service, Maine ranked tenth. 
Although these families made better than average 
use of their resources for home production of 
food they were obliged to buy more than one-third 
(37 percent) of their food supply. 


There is fairly general recognition of the 
need for more educational work in nutrition in 
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Maine. The nutritionist with the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service has stimulated the women's divi- 
Sions of county farm bureaus to sponsor clinics 
for preschool children during the late spring 
months. Under the Social Security Act these well- 
child conferences will be a cooperative project of 
the Extension Service and the Maternal and Child- 
Health Division of the Bureau of Health. 


Child-Welfare Services 

The plan for child-welfare services under the 
Social Security Act calls for a full-time supervi- 
sor, 5 half-time district supervisors, and 2 full- 
time local area workers in the Bureau of Social 
Welfare. It also provides for in-service training 
at the Augusta and Bangor offices, and for a se 
ries of lectures by one or more specialists in 
some phase of child welfare. Integration with 
health services, particularly those for crippled 
children, is desired, and a maximum use of spe- 


cialists on the health staff is sought. The serv- 


DENTAL SERVICES PROVIDED FOR IN STATE 


A majority of the States make some provision 
in their maternal and child-health budgets for 
dental and dental-hygiene services. The following 
excerpts have been taken from 1936 progress re- 
ports and from 1937 plans of 10 of the States mak- 
ing special provision for dental services for 
children. Some form of education in oral health 
is included in most of these 10 programs, and den- 
tal surveys, demonstration services, clin- 
ics, research programs, or training insti- 
tutes are stressed in one or more of the 
programs. 


Connecticut 


A State-wide mouth-hygiene program has been 
planned, also teaching institutes for county den- 
tal societies. 


In January 1937 the Division of Mouth Hygiene 
in the Connecticut State Department of Health an- 
nounced (Connecticut Health Bulletin, January 1937, 
pp- 18-19) that in Fairfield County, the first 
area chosen for educational service to rural 
schools, practically all the children in the first 
3 grades of the 14 schools had been examined. Of 
the 820 children examined, 86 percent were found 
to need dental attention. 


ices of the nutritionist, for instance, have been 
utilized for a series of talks to the local child- 
welfare workers on budgets and food values for 
low-income families, and for direct services to 
families in one of the demonstration areas. 


Integration of the Program 

The social-security program for children in 
Maine, as in many other States, is largely one of 
integrating and strengthening existing facilities. 
It is not a program that can be brought to com 
pletion within a few months' time. Much of its 
value depends on the education of both public and 
staff in the more comprehensive aims of the pro- 
gram, as well as in the functions of the various 
individuals comprising it. Through staff confer 
ences, consultation service, and continuous staff 
education the various functions are being gradually 
correlated with consequent increase in the effect- 
iveness of the program. 


PLANS UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Indiana 

A demonstration is being conducted in coopera- 
tion with the State and county dental societies in 
Owen and Greene Counties. This consists of a mo- 
bile unit "equipped strictly for children's den- 
tistry.” Extraction, prophylaxis, and amalgam 
and cement fillings will be given to indigent 
children. It is the purpose of this plan to fur- 
nish dental service to those children who other 
wise would be forced to forego the benefits of 
dental attention, and through this service to in- 
prove the general health index of’ the children of 
the community. 


Kansas 


A Division of Dental Hygiene was created May 
15, 1936. Since then "a unified program has been 
worked out and executed by the cooperative activi- 
ties of dentists, teachers, and public-health 
nurses in the examinations, teaching of hygiene, 
and follow-up work. This program is meeting with 
fine approval and has been adopted in 23 coun- 
ties." The dentist will receive postgraduate pub- 
lic-health training. 
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Minnesota 

One of the demonstrations will consist of re- 
search study for dentists in cooperation with the 
University Medical School and the Mayo Foundation 
as to the relation of fluorine in the water to 
dental caries and dental deformities. Dental- 
health education is included in the State program. 


Mississippi 
The State staff assists in the development of 
local dental programs through the cooperation of 


local dental societies, parent-teacher associa-. 


tions, and other civic groups. Dental-hygiene 
service is included in the health program of most 
of the organized and unorganized counties. 


North Carolina 

Through the Division of Oral Hygiene there 
will be a State-wide program of graded teaching 
work in the schools, demonstration of mouth in- 
spection, and corrections for indigent children. 
There are 21 dentists on the staff, of whom 20 
will receive postgraduate public-health training. 


Pennsylvania 

The staff consists of one dentist and 8 den- 
tal hygienists. It is planned to institute graded 
courses in oral-hygiene instruction in all the ru- 
ral schools of the State. Preschool dental con- 
ferences with motion pictures will be held. 


Oregon 
An oral-health program is being planned by 
the State Dental Committee to be directed by the 


State dental clinician in cooperation with the 
Director of Maternal and Child Health. The pro- 
gram will consist of organization, demonstration, 
and education. The dentists of local communities 
will be organized to assist in making a statisti- 
cal study of the oral-health needs of the com- 
munity. A demonstration of methods of preventing 
oral and dental disease will be made available to 
the mothers and children of the State. An effort 
is being made to provide those of lower income 
levels with necessary dental care. A continuous 
educational program will be established in which 
nutrition features will be stressed. 


Rhode Island 

The staff consists of one part-time dentist 
and two dental hygienists. Postgraduate courses 
of lectures will be given for dentists. One den- 
tal hygienist will work in the schools in coopera- 
tion with the parent-teacher association; the 
other will do home visiting in 4 sparsely settled 
areas and in an industrial center for the purpose 
of demonstrating dental hygiene and making a sur~ 
vey of dental needs in these areas. 


Texas 

The staff consists of one dentist and two 
dental-health instructors. In the Division of 
Dental Hygiene an educational puppet show is 
being used in connection with a State-wide dental- 
hygiene project, carried on in conjunction with 
the State University dramatic department, local 
dental societies, and superintendents of schools. 





PROGRAM OF POSTGRADUATE EDUCATION FOR THE PREVENTION OF DISABILITY IN WISCONSIN 


The crippled children's program in Wisconsin 
is carried out by the Crippled Children Division 
of the State Department of Public Instruction 
under the supervision of the Wisconsin Interde- 
partmental Committee on Services for Crippled 
Children. A series of meetings has just been com- 
pleted in cooperation with the State Medical So- 
ciety, for postgraduate education of local physi- 
cians in prevention of disability. Since this is 
the first State postgraduate program of this sort 
to be given under the social-security program, and 

129270 O—37——2 


since it was highly successful, it seems worth 
while to describe it in some detail. 

The State Medical Society was of great assist- 
ance in developing the subject matter for the 
meetings, and in handling the publicity. The 
councillor of each district of the State Medical 
Society had the responsibility of sending out the 
original publicity, with a follow-up letter which 
came from the office of the State Medical Society. 
Honoraria to the physicians who spoke on the pro- 
grams were paid by the Crippled Children Division, 
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and amounted to $25.00 per meeting, plus travel 
expenses. The program was given in each of the 
thirteen medical districts of the State, so that 
there were thirteen meetings in all. 





PROGRAM ON PREVENTION OF DISABILITY 


2.30--2.55 Introduction and Explanation of State 
Program for Crippled Children 
(Director, Crippled Children Division) 

2.55--3.15 Fractures of the Elbow 

3.15--3.30 Questions and discussion 

3.30--3.55 Prevention Through Periodic Observation 

3.55--4.10 Questions and discussion 

4.10--4.35 Acute Osteomyelitis in Children 

4.35--4.50 Questions and discussion 

4.50--5.15 Relationship of Rheumatic Fever and 
Heart Disease 

5.15--5.30 Questions and discussion 

6.00--7.00 Dinner 

7.00--7.30 Talk by Secretary of State Medical So- 
ciety 

7.30--8.00 Infantile Paralysis 
a. Early Diagnosis and Medical Treat- 

ment 


8.00--8.15 Questions and discussion 

8.15--8.45 b. Prevention of Deformity in Infan- 
tile Paralysis 

8.45--9.00 Questions and discussion 





About 15 different physicians took part in 
the program for the entire series of meetings. 


Four physicians spoke at each meeting; two ortho- 
pedic surgeons, each speaking twice, and covering 
the subjects "Fractures of the Elbow in Children," 
"Acute Osteomyelitis in Children" and the two sec- 
tions of the subject "Infantile Paralysis." The 
subject of "Prevention Through Periodic Ubserva- 
tion" was handled by a pediatrician, and that of 
"Rheumatic Fever and Heart Disease" was taken up 
by a-cardiologist. 


There was lively discussion in all the meet- 
ings, and the Crippled Children Division has re- 
ceived many favorable comments from doctors all 
over the State who attended them. The program 
brought physicians of the State in touch with the 
crippled children's program and demonstrated the 
fact that the general practitioner can assist 
greatly in the prevention phase of the program. 
The Crippled Children Division hopes to repeat the 
program within a few years, so that physicians who 
missed the first one will have another opportunity 
to attend. 


it is estimated that 500 physicians attended. 
This is about one-fifth of the total number of 
physicians in Wisconsin. The total cost was 
$1,960.80, including $1,400 for physicians’ hono- 
raria and $460.80 for travel expenses. 


REGIONAL CONSULTANT SERVICE 


The three divisions of the Children's Bureau 
concerned with administering social-security pro- 
grams have completed appointments of regional con- 
sultants available to advise with the State agen- 
cies on the making and carrying out of State 
plans. Medical and nursing regional consultants 
serve the Maternal and Child-Health and Crippled 
Children's Divisions and social-work regional con- 
sultants serve the Child-Welfare Division. 


Roughly the five regions include (1) North- 
eastern States, (2) North Central States, (3) 
South-eastern States, (4) South Central States, 
and (5) western States, including Alaska and 
Hawaii. There is some variation in the assignment 
of consultants to States, due in part to the need 
for facilitating the cooperation of the medical 
and nursing consultants with the regional staff of 
the United States Public Health Service and the 
cooperation of the social-work consultants with 


those of the Social Security Board. 


Five REGIONS SERVED BY MEDICAL AND NURSING 
CONSULTANTS FOR THE MATERNAL AND CHILD-HEALTH AND 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN'S SERVICES 
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Field auditors (at present three in number) 
from the State Audits Unit serve similar regions. 
Children's Bureau regional offices have been 
opened in San Francisco and in New Orleans. 
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CHILD-WELFARE SERVICES IN RURAL AREAS 


PROGRESS IN STATE PLANS FOR LOCAL SERVICES 


Progress reports covering the 6 months prior 
to January 1937 have been submitted by the States 
cooperating in plans for the development of local 
child-welfare services under the Social Security 
Act (title V, part 3). Forty-one States and the 
District of Columbia are cooperating in these 
plans, made jointly by the State welfare depart- 
ment and the Children's Bureau. 


The progress reports show that State welfare 
departments have. provided local services through 
Federal funds in the following ways: 

a. Child-welfare workers are assigned to 
county public-welfare boards. 


b. Workers on staff of State welfare depart- 
ment are assigned to specific counties to do case 
work and give other child-welfare services. 


c. State staff organizing counties for 
child-welfare activities also do some local case 
work in areas including several counties. 


d. in States in which the town is the local 
unit for welfare administration, workers are as- 
signed to areas including a number of towns. 

The objective in most States is development 
of unified service in counties in which child- 
welfare work is integrated with other public-wel- 
fare activities. "Child-welfare service" workers 
are assigned by the State department to counties 
desiring such service on a demonstration basis, 
all or part of their salaries being paid from 
Federal funas. Such workers remain under the 
general supervision of the State department but 
are directly responsible to the county public-wel- 
fare board. Work under other plans is usually 
preliminary to development of local child-welfare 
work. 


The first type of service is already in opera- 
tion in 20 States, in which 119 child-welfare 
workers have been provided for work in 132 coun- 
ties. In 8 other States 26 workers directly under 
the supervision of the State welfare department 
have been assigned to 28 counties. In 3 New 
England States child-welfare workers have been 
placed in 6 areas including 111 towns. In States 
in which local work is still in the process of 
organization, and in a few of the States included 
above, some case work is being done by staff under 


the direct supervision of the State welfare de- 
partment as a part of their work in developing 
local interest and participation in the program. 
This type of service is being given to approxi- 
mately 360 counties. 


The section of the Social Security Act de- 
fining “"child-welfare services" specifies that in 
addition to paying part of the cost of local serv- 
ices, the Federal fund may be used for the devel- 
opment of "State services for the encouragement 
and assistance of adequate methods of community 
child-welfare organization in areas predominantly 
rural and other areas of special need." The State 
staff that has been added for this purpose differs 
according to the size of the State and the nature 
of the program. The various plans include provi- 
sion for directors of child-welfare services; re- 
gional supervisors; case-work supervisors; con- 
sultants on Negro problems; foster-home consult- 
ants; supervisors of training for rural social 
work; part-time services of psychiatrists and 
psychologists; consultants on psychiatric social 
service; part-time research and statistical work- 
ers. 


s** ¢ & 


That local participation is practicable in an 
area no larger than a town is illustrated by the 
following item from Maine: 


A meeting was held February 15th, in the Town 
Hall of Bridgton the headquarters town of a de- 
monstration area comprising four towns}. This 
meeting was called by the selectmen for the purpose 
of hearing the child-welfare worker report on the 
first 6 months of her work in the area, and also to 
get an idea of how the people in the town felt 
about having a social worker. 


About 50 persons were present. In the audience 
were the present and former judges of the munic- 
ipal court; the superintendent of schools; several 
local merchants; a doctor; representative from the 
local newspaper; president of the community coun- 
cil, an organization which was formed during the 
first year of the depression; and two of the three 
selectmen. 


The director of the State bureau of social 
welfare reviewed the arrangements which he had 
made with the selectmen about a year ago to carry 
on a demonstration, and said he was now meeting 
with them to find out how valuable they thought 
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the work had been and whether they were interested 
in making the service permanent. 


The first person to ask a question after the 
director spoke was an old man who must have been 
about 80. lie said he was anxious to know what 
steps the community should take in order to assure 
the people in the town that the work would continue. 
Both the present and former judges of the munic- 
ipal court spoke favorably of the work, and re- 
commended that it continue and become a permanent 
service in the community. 


After that there was discussion of the reason- 
able amount for the town to appropriate in order 
to continue the work. It was agreed that if the 
town would furnish the office for the worker and 


appropriate $1,000 toward her salary, the demon- 
stration would go on uninterrupted. A committee 
made up of representative citizens will draft a 
proposal to be presented at town meeting in March, 
calling for an appropriation of $1,000 to be used 
to pay part of the social worker's salary, and 
$100 for an office for the worker. 


The worker gave a splendid report. Fifty 
families with more than 150 children, have come to 
her attention since the first of August. We were 
very much impressed by the fact that some 50 per- 
sous came together that night to discuss the so- 
cial problems in the community and the best way to 
meet them. 


-s> 


BOUK AND 


PERIUDICAL 


NOTES 


(Social-Security Program for Children) 


PUBLIC-HEALTH NURSING IN EXPANDING STATE-WIDE 
HEALTH PROGRAMS; outline of conferences for 
continuation study program, September 1936--May 
1937. New York State Department of Health, 
Albany. 194 pp. 

For the past 7 years an organized study pro- 
gram for public-health nurses has been conducted 
in New York State. The study outline for the cur- 
rent year places special emphasis on the social- 
security plans and contains reference material of 
general interest. Persons not enrolled in the 
"course may obtain copies of the outline at cost 


from the New York State Department of Health. 


A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE SOCLAL-SECURITY SURVEY; 
a project sponsored by the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare in cooperation with the 
Works Progress Administration. Atlanta, Decem- 
ber 1936. 22 pp. 


The report contains a section on the number 
of dependent children in Georgia living with their 


mothers, with their fathers, with others than 
their parents, children rural and urban, and chil- 
dren on county relief rolls. There is also a sec- 


tion on cost of aid to dependent children. 


BRITAIN'S SOCIAL AID AND OURS. Canadian Welfare 
Council Publication No. 83. Council House, 
Ottawa, 1936. 56 pp. 


The memoranda here given were compiled by the 
executive director of the Canadian Welfare Council 
from observation of the British social services 
during the period 1934-36, 
services in Canada. 


compared with similar 
Specific descriptions are 
given of recent developments in Great Britain in 
unemployment insurance, unemployment assistance, 
national health insurance, public assistance (in- 
cluding child placing), old-age pensions, widows' and 
orphans' pensions, housing, and occupational pro- 


jects. 
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MaTERNAL, INFANT, AND CHito HEALTH 


MAY DAY -- CHILD-HEALTH DAY 1937 


"Health protection for every child" is the 
slogan for May Day--Child-Health Day 1937, the ob- 
jective of which is to promote the extension of 
year-round child-health services, including serv- 
ices for physically handicapped children, in every 
community. 


The Children's Bureau sponsors May Day--Child- 
Health Day activities at the request of the State 
and Provincial Health Authorities of North America 
and in accordance with the Congressional Kesolu- 
tion of May 18, 1928, authorizing the President to 
proclaim May Day as Child-Health Day. 


State May-Day chairmen are appointed by State 
health officers to plan the State Child Health Day 
program and to arrange for the cooperation of or- 
ganizations concerned with child health. State 
departments of education are asked to cooperate by 


planning and directing school Child Health Day 
programs. 

For community groups the program may include 
an evaluation of child-health services in the com- 
munity based on a survey of existing child-health 
conditions and organization to promote child 
health; the launching of new local child-health 
projects; and exhibits or programs celebrating 
gains made. 


For children, Child-Health Day represents a 
climax to the year's health program in the form of 
festivals, athletic contests, special programs, 
and exhibits featuring the growth and vigor of 
children and their safety from health hazards. 


Requests for information on State programs or 


for program material should be sent to May-Day 
chairmen in State health departments. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL-HEALTH STUDY 


A 4-year study of the health work in the 
schools of New York City was initiated September 1, 
1936, and is now under way. The program was for- 
mulated at the request of the Commissioner of 
Health, Dr. John L. Rice, and the Superintendent 
of Schools, Dr. Harold Campbell. It is administered 
by a School Health Committee sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Neighborhood Health Development and is 
financed by a joint grant of funds from the Milbank 
Memorial Fund, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., and the Liquidation Committee of the American 
Child Health Association. Dr. Dorothy Nyswander, 
formerly professor of psychology and education at 
the University of Utah, is directing the study. 


The new study is a continuation of a former 
investigation conducted by the American Child 
Health Association into the difficulties of secur- 
ing correction of physical defects reported in the 
regular examinations of school children. This 
work was published in 1934 under the title, * Physi- 
cal Defects-—-The Pathway to Correction." 

In the new study an effort will be made to 


introduce changes in the school health procedures 
in a few schools, observe them closely over a 
period of a year, and then extend the application 
of the satisfactory features to a wider circle of 
schools. The primary aim of the study is spoken 
of as an “experimental installation" of more ef- 
fective procedures, with the purpose of’ providing 
a better quality of examination, of making the 
findings of the examination actually lead to 
greater benefit to children, and at the same time 
using the examination as a worth-while experience 
in health education for parents and children. 


The members of the School Health Study Com- 
mittee are: Dr. Philip Van Ingen, Chairman; Dr. 
Donald B. Armstrong, Vice-Chairman; Dr. George T. 
Palmer, Secretary; Kenneth Widdemer, Treasurer; 
Dr. Louis 1. Dublin, Dr. Haven Emerson, Bailey B. 
Burritt, Dr. John L. Rice, Dr. Joseph M. Sheehan, 
George H. Chatfield, Dorothy Bildersee, Dr. I. 
Ogden Woodruff, Dr. Charles C. Wilson, Dr. Paul 
Kennedy, Dr. C. M. Derryberry. Official state- 


ment. 
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NEW LEGISLATION ON THE CARE OF CRIPPLES IN NORWAY 


A law recently enacted in Norway provides for 
the care of cripples by tle Government, instead of 
by private agencies as formerly. Facilities for 
the care of cripples in Norway have long been con- 
sidered unsatisfactory, and a bill to remedy con- 
ditions was introduced as long ago as 1924. 


The date on which this law is to become effec- 
tive was to be announced later. 


Under the new law the work for cripples is to 
be done in the communes (smallest administrative 
division of the country) by the local branches of 
the public-health service or by special committees 
appointed by the service; the work of these local 
agencies throughout the country is to be super 
vised by a national board for the care of crip- 
ples, attached to the public-health service. Phy- 
sicians, midwives, clergymen, teachers, and in some 
cases nurses are required by the law to report to 
the public-health authorities cases of crippling 
or cases in which there is danger of crippling. 
The law authorizes the issuance of regulations re- 
quiring public and private schools, poor-relief 
authorities, and other public and private welfare 
agencies to report these cases. 


Compulsory examination of cripples by a phy- 
sician appointed for that purpose by the authori- 
ties is provided for. The cost of the examina- 
tions is met by the commune of' the cripple's resi- 
dence, or by the national treasury if there is no 
established residence. 


Cripples in need of medical treatment, in- 
struction, or vocational training are entitled to 
treatment or training or maintenance in special 
institutions for cripples to be established by the 


NEWS AND 


National Health 
Council officers 
reelected 


The National Health Council 
announced on February 1, 1937, 
the reelection of officers. 
Dr. Donald Bb. Armstrong continues to serve as 
President. It was also announced that the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, which has been an advisory member 
for a number of years, and the Maternity Center 
Association, have both become active members of 
the National Health Council. 


RESE 


Government, or in private institutions supervised 
by the Government. 


The cost of maintaining crippled chilcren in 
institutions, including the cost of clothing, 
articles needed for treatment, and other inciden- 
tals, is met by the commune if the parents are un- 
able to pay and if no payments are made by an in- 
surance organization. Destitute cripples who are 
not in institutions are helped by the communes 
with the necessary appliances. They may be asked 
to repay later part or all of the cost. 


Crippled children between 7 and 18 years of 
age may be required to attend special schools to be 
established by the Government, but so far as pos- 
sible they are to attend the regular public 
schools. The school-attendance law in force up to 
this time exempts a child from attendance when he 
is unable to go to school because of a mental or 
physical defect. As a result, crippled children 
were deprived of instruction if their parents were 
unable to make the necessary provision for them 
elsewhere. A new school-attendance law, passed in 
Norway in July 1936, which is to become effective 
in July 1937, requires crippled children to attend 
public schools when their mental abilities are 
sufficiently good, when the defect is such that it 
would not prevent studying, and when hospital or 
other institutional treatment in the opinion of 
the authorities, is not required. 

The Government of Norway is to refund two- 
fifths of the commune's expenditure on the care of 
cripples, and up to four-fifths if this expenditure 
is unusually large. Norsk Lovtidende (official 


collection of the laws of Norway), Oslo, Nos. 24 
and 28, 1936. 


ARCH NOTES 


New York An infant mortality rate of 45.3 per 
City health 1,000 live births, the lowest ever 
data for 


1936 attained in New York City, and a new 

low of only 37 deaths from diph- 
theria in the entire city, are among the records 
featured in a report by Dr. John L. Rice, Health 
Commissioner, summarizing New York City's health 


during 1936. Official statement of Health Commis- 
sioner of New York, January 1, 1997- 
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¥aternal The United States bureau of the Census National Field work on the National Health In- 
mortality on February 10, 1937, issued the num- Health , 

voles fer y 10, 3 Insentere ventory begun by the United States 


1935 ber of deaths assigned to puerperal 

causes in each State during 1935. On 
the basis of the number of live births during 
1935, previously issued by that Bureau, the mater~ 


nal mortality rates 
each State are: 


per 10,000 live births for 





UNITED STATES 58 Montana 52 
Alabama 62 Nebraska 59 
Arizona 58 Nevada ve 
Arkansas 62 New Hampshire 61 

‘California 45 New Jersey 46 
Colorado 73 New Mexico 69 
Connecticut 43 New York 53 
Delaware 64 North Carolina 65 
District of Columbia 67 North Dakota 53 
Florida 87 Ohio 62 
Georgia 73 Oklahoma 59 
Idaho 63 Oregon 54 
Tllinois 50 Pennsylvania 55 
Indiana 53 Rhode Island 44 
Iowa 54 South Carolina 95 
Kansas 61 South Dakota 65 
Kentucky 53 Tennessee 67 
Louisiana 79 Texas 73 
Maine 57 Utah 46 
Maryland 54 Vermont 68 
Massachusetts 57 Virginia 56 
Michigan 53 Washington 49 
Minnesota 47 West Virginia 52 
Mississippi 67 Wisconsin 40 
Missouri 57 Wyoming 41 





Health legislation 
proposed in New 
York State 


Under a suggested revision of 


section 382 of the Public 


Health Law in New York State, 
the time limit for the filing of a birth certifi- 
cate would be reduced from 5 days to 48 hours. A 
rewording of section 387 is suggested to correct 
typographical errors and a proposed amendment to 
section 389 permits the State Commissioner of 
Health to authorize registrars in any health dis- 
trict to forward birth and death certificates to 
the district State health officer instead of 
direct to the State Department of Health at Albany. 


Health News (State Department of Health, Albany), 
vol. 14, no. 6 (Feb. 8, 1937), b. 22. 


American A Bibliography of Supplementary 
satiaune y, Material for Classes in Home Hygiene 
revised _— and Care of the Sick, revised as of 


December 1936, is now available from 
the American Red Cross (Washington, 23 pp., mimeo- 
graphed). This bibliography is so arranged as to 
Suggest sources to which instructors may write 
directly for material fitted to their needs. 


Public Health Service on October 1, 

1935, ended June 30, 1936. The study 
of chronic and disabling illnesses comprises 
867,000 schedules of families in90 cities. 
In addition, the inventory includes investigations 
of occupational morbidity and mortality, hearing 
conditions, and facilities for health protection 
and medical care. In connection with it also 
special studies were conducted in Texas and 
Michigan in regard to certain dental conditions, 
and in Buffalo, N.Y., in regard to the diet of 
children. 


The work of coding and card punching the data 
gathered was reported in dealth Officer for Jan- 
uary 1937 to be progressing rapidly, and brief 
preliminary reports were already being outlined 


for particular aspects of the study. Forward.... 
The Health Inventory! by Clark Tibbitts and Eleanor 
L. Richie. Health Officer (published by the 
United States Public Health Service), vol. 1, no. 
9 (January 1937), bb. 333-337): 


** * * 


Communi ty A force of some 500 work-relief nurses 
nursing iN in upstate New York made more than 
New York 


State 2,000,000 home visits between February 

15, 1933, and July 1, 1936. About 
1,100,000 of these were public health nursing 
visits to expectant mothers, mothers of newborn 
babies, and homes having health problems involving 
infants and preschool children, to give specific 
health instruction. The remaining 900,000 visits 
were for the purpose of giving bedside nursing 
care to the needy sick. In addition, these nurses 
assisted in 50,000 clinic sessions throughout the 
State and carried on immunization campaigns and 
campaigns to reduce malnutrition. Of the families 
served, 56 percent were on relief, and the others, 
although not on relief, were unable to provide 
nursing care for themselves. 


This supplementary State-wide program of pub- 
lic-health nursing is sponsored and supervised by 
the State Department of Health and is financed by 
the Works Progress Administration. Community 


Nursing, 1936; 16 pp.; available free from WPA 
State Headquarters, Albany, N.Y. 
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Resettlement "When drought cuts down home- 
Administration yrown food make food money pro- 
issues 


tect health" advises a folder 
prepared jointly by the Bureau of 
Home Economics and the Extension Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, and the Chil- 
dren's Bureau, United States Department of Labor. 
This &-page folder, issued by the Resettlewent 
Administration (Washington, January 1937) lists 
the foods needed in every diet, also foods for 
mothers and foods for babies and young children. 
lt is designed for the use of farm families ac- 
customed to raising a home-grown food supply and 
a cash crop, who because of adverse conditions 
such as drought find that they must buy more food 
than usual and yet have less money to spend. 


food guide 


Nutrition centers 
for London 
school children 


In London, up to 1935, children 
who were found to be under- 
nourished in the course of 
school medical examinations were referred by the 


BOOK AND 


A. Infant and Maternal Mortality 


A STATISTICAL STUDY OF STILLBIRTHS IN HOSPITALS; a 
preliminary report, by Elizabeth Ct. Tandy, 
Sc.D., F.A.P.H.A. American Journal of Public 
Health, vol.27, no.2 (February 1937), pp. 161- 
166. Reprints available from the Children's 
Bureau, Washington, while the supply lasts. 


This paper, read before the Vital Statistics 
Section of the American Public Health Association 
in New Orleans, October 23, 1936, presents the 
plan of the stillbirth study that is being made by 
the Children's Bureau in cooperation with the Sub- 
committee on Stillbirths {of the Committee on Ac- 
curacy of Certified Cause of Deati) of the American 
Public Health Association. (See THE CHILD, July 
1936, p. 14.) The general findings are given 
from preliminary analysis of the first 1,000 
stillbirth schedules that have been received from 
216 hospitals located in 49 cities in 26 States 
and the District of Columbia. The objectives of 
the study are the determination of a practicable 
final form for the special certificate for regis- 
tration of stillbirths, the development of a clas- 
sification of causes of stillbirth, and the stimu- 


lation of uniformity in registration law and 
practice. 


PERIODICAL 


attending physician to hospitals for more extended 
examination. This procedure proved unsatisfactory 
in many cases because children whose nutritional 
status was obviously subnormal when seen in the 
company of healthy children, were regarded as normal 
in the hospital "where the approach. .... is 
from the standpoint of disease and not from that 
of health." As part of the 1935-38 program for 
schogl medical service, 5 nutrition centers have 
been established where children who fall short of 
normal nutrition for reasons not immediately appar~ 
ent in routine school inspections are referred for 
further examination. Advice on family budgets and 
low-cost diets is available to parents needing and 
willing to receive help. 


At the end of the first year, the majority of 
the divisional medical officers consider that the 


results justify continuation of the experiment. 
Public Health. (Report for the year 1995 of the 
School Medical Officer). Annual Report of the 
Council, 1995. Volume III (Part II). London Coun 
ty Council, 1936. 96 pp. 


NOTES 


MATERNAL MORTALITY OF THE CHICAGO MATERNITY CENTER, 
by Beatrice B. Tucker, M.D., and Harry B. 
Benaron, M.D. American Journal of Public 
Health, vol.27, no.1 (January 1937), pp.33-36. 


This report was given before the Child Hygiene 
Section of the American Public Health Association 
in New Orleans, in October 1936. It covers the 4- 
year period ended June 30, 1936. The Chicago 
Maternity Center delivers about 3,000 women a year 
Of the cases included in this 
study 18 percent were primiparae. 


in their homes. 
Between 5 and 6 
percent of the women were sent to a hospital be- 
fore or after delivery. Among 12,5%7 women cared 
for, only 18 deaths occurred at home or in the 
hospital, at any time during pregnancy, labor, or 


the puerperium--a gross mortality of 0.142 percent. 


The principles of obstetric practice observed 
by the center are enumerated. 


ON THE STATE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH; 4nnual reportt 
of the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of 
Health for 1935. li.M. Stationery Office, Lon- 
don, 1936. 238 pp. 


A table is given (p. 9) showing the death 
rates for children in the first 5 years of life in 
England and Wales over a period of 64 years. The 
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mortality rate for infants under 1 year of age per 
1,000 births was 57 in 1935 compared with 59 in 
1934 and 64 in 1933. 


Section V of the report (pp. 52-71), Maternity 
and Child Welfare, contains a resumé of the history 
of the Midwives Act of 1936. It also gives a 
table showing maternal mortality rates, 1911-35, 


by cause of death. 


NINETEENTH REPORT OF DOMINION COUNCIL FOK THE YEAR 
ENDED 31st MARCH, 1936. Royal New Zealand So- 
ciety for the Health of Women and Children 
(Plunket Society), Queen's Buildings, Princes 
Street, Dunedin, 1936. 87 pp. 


The infant mortality rate for New Zealand in 
1935 is given in this report as 32.26 per 1,000 
live births. The figure for 1934 published by the 
Census and Statistics Office of New Zealand was 
32.11. ‘ 

The maternal mortality rate per 1,000 live 
births is given as 4.21. The rate for 1934 was 
4.85. 

The report shows that of 773 infants who died 
under 1 year of age, 528 (22.03 per 1,000 live 
births) died in the first month of life, and that 
254 (48 percent) of the 528 deaths in the first 
month of life were due to prematurity. 


B. Nutrition 


A REVIEW OF RECENT WORK ON DIETARY REQUIREMENTS IN 
PREGNANCY AND LACTATION WITH AN ATTEMPT TO AS- 
SESS HUMAN REQUIREMENTS, by R. C. Garry, M.B., 
D.Sc., and D. Stiven, Ph.D., D.Sc. Nutrition 
Abstracts and Reviews (Aberdeen University 
Press), vol. 5, no.4 (April 1936), pp. 855-887. 


This contribution from the Rowett Research 
Institute, Aberdeen, and the Physiology Department, 
University College, Dundee, University of St. 
Andrews, reviews the dietary needs during pregnancy 
and lactation under the headings of the more impor- 
tant dietary constituents. The authors compare the 
requirements as estimated by recent research work- 
ers with the recommendations of the League of Na- 
tions Technical Commission. 


Dietary surveys indicate that actual diets 
fall far below the high standards set up as a re- 
sult of the studies reviewed. It is pointed out 
that "since the maternal diet in pregnancy and in 
lactation inevitably affects the well-being of the 
infant, the health of the whole population depends 


to a greater or less extent on the feeding and nu- 
trition of the mothers." Therefore, there is 
“obvious need for further investigation to show to 
what extent the gulf between the ideal and the real 
is reflected in the condition of women and chil- 


dren." 


A bibliography of 342 papers concludes the 
review. 


CHEMISTRY OF FOOD AND NUTRITION, by Henry C. 
Sherman. Fifth edition, completely rewritten. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 1937. 640 pp. 


Without appreciable increase in size over 
earlier editions of this standard work, the author 
has incorporated recent findings "in such a manner 
as to make clear their importance without giving 
exaggerated impressions." The book ends with a 


new chapter on Food Chemistry and Human Progress. 


FOOD, NUTRITION, AND HEALTH, by E. V. McCollum and 
J. Ernestine Becker. Fourth edition, revised. 
Published by the authors, Baltimore, Md., 1936. 
154 pp. 


Even with the additions made necessary by re- 
cent developments in the field, this book in its 
fourth edition remains one of the most concise 
treatises on the fundamentals of nutrition in re- 
lation to health. 
by the intelligent person without scientific train- 
ing, the authors discuss the nutritive needs of 
the healthy adult and how these needs may be met 
at moderate cost through daily choice of food. 


In language readily understood 


STEPS IN CLEVELAND'S NUTRITION PROGRAM, by Victoria 
K. Ball. Bulletin (Child Welfare League of 
America, 130 East 22d St., New York), vol. 16, 
no. 1 (January 1937), pp. 1, 6, 7. 

Since 1934 the Welfare Federation of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has employed a home economist on a part-time 
basis to act as consultant in nutrition to insti- 
tutions and camps for children. Aided by a com- 
mittee composed of institutional representatives, 
physicians, and community workers, the consultant 
has made a study of the cost and adequacy of diets 
in 5 institutions and 13 camps for children. Com- 
modity food budgets for meeting the nutritional 
needs of children at minimum expenditure have been 
set up and the cost calculated at current whole- 
sale prices. 
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THE CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT 


Progress The Nevada Legislature ratified the 
of ee , child-labor amendment on January 
ratification 


29, 1937, a few days after similar 
action had been taken in Kentucky. On February 
11, the New Mexico Legislature ratified. These 
three ratifications brought the total to 27, with 
favorable action by 9 additional States needed to 
make the amendment part of the Constitution. 


In New York State the Senate passed a resolu- 
tion for ratification of the child-labor amendment 
on February 2, 1937, by a vote of 38 to 12. A 
hearing was held February 22. In Kansas also the 
Senate voted for ratification. In North Carolina 
unfavorable action was taken by the House, which 
tabled a resolution for ratification. The South 
Dakota House and the Texas Senate rejected similar 
resolutions. 


California The 
memorializes 

the President 

to continue 

his good offices 


California Legislature 
through Assembly Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 15, adopted in the As- 
sembly on January 15, 1937, and 
in the Senate on January 21, 
urges President Roosevelt to continue his efforts 
to persuade the States that have not already done 
so to ratify the child-labor amendment. 


The text of the resolution follows: 


WHEREAS, It is one of the tragic paradoxes of 
our business that returning prosperity increases 
the exploitation of children, for with the greater 
demand for goods, factories are driven to employ 


NEWS 


Decision By decision of the Secretary of 
under 


Walsh-Healey Labor announced January 30, 1937, 
Act in concurrence with the recommenda- 

tions of a majority of the members 
of the Public Contracts Board, a minimum wage of 
$15 per week for a 40-hour week, or 374 cents an 
hour, has been established for employees of con- 
tractors with the Government engaged in the manu- 
facture of men's work garments. Firms manufactur~ 
ing overalls, unionalls, service uniforms, work 
pants and work coats made of khaki, denim, drills, 
twills, cottonades, ducks, corduroys or other 
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more labor, but they seek the cheapest, and since 
it is no longer possible to get adults at starva- 
tion wages, they employ children; and 


WHEREAS, This deplorable condition could 
easily and simply be relieved by the ratification 
of the amendment to the United States Constitution 
concerning child labor, which has been before the 
people of the United States for ratification these 
several years; and 


WHEREAS, The good of such an amendment is 
self-evident, in that if it were adopted Congress 
could constitutionally enact legislation providing 
for a standard below which no State could go and 
thus alleviate the conditionof competition between 
States which result in the deplorable employing of 
children; and 


WHEREAS, California in 1925* was the first 
State to ratify the child-labor amendment and 


24 States** have thus far ratified this amendment; 
and 


WHEREAS, The ratification of only 12 more 
States is needed to make this amendment become a 
reality; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED BY THE ASSEMBLY AND THE SENATE OF 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, JOINTLY, That the Legis- 
lature of the State of California hereby respect- 
fully urges the President of the United States to 
continue to use his good offices to persuade the 
remaining States to follow in the footsteps of the 
24 States that have ratified this worthy amendment; 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Governor of the State of 
California is hereby requested to transmit a copy 
of this resolution to the President of the United 
States. 

* arkansas ratified in 1924. 


** on February 12, 1937, the total number of ratifications had 
reached 27. 


NOTES 


fabrics in whole or in part of cotton, 
cluded. 


are in- 


Hayden bequest Nearly the whole of a $50,000,000 


for youth estate has been bequeathed by 
foundation 

Charles Hayden, who died in Jan 
uary 1937, for the establishment of a charitable 


foundation for the education of boys and young 
men. The purpose of the Charles Hayden Founda- 
tion will be the advancement of the "moral, men- 
tal, and physical well-being" of youth. New York 
Times, January 13, 1937- 
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BILLS INTRODUCED IN STATE LEGISLATURES AFFECTING CHILD LABOR 
AND COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


CONNECTICUT 


Requires employers obtaining vacation and out- 
of-school certificates for minors under 16 to re- 
port beginning and ending of employment to State 
Board of Education. S.59. 


Raises minimum age for work at specified 
hazardous occupations from 16 to 18 years. S.64. 


Extends the minimum age of 16 to all employ- 
ments; makes provision for determining hazardous 
occupations for minors under 18; exempts agricul- 
tural employment, domestic service, and street 
trades. S.1092. , 


GEORGIA 


Amends child-labor law by raising minimum-age 
standard to 16, regulates hours and night work up 
to 18 years of age. and extends coverage of law to 
all gainful occupations. 4.8.151. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Strengthens prohibition of hazardous occupa- 
tions under the child-labor law. 4#.8.g90. 


MINNESOTA 


Defines minors, for purpose of the minimun- 
wage law, to be all persons under 21, instead of 
boys under 21 and girls under 18 as at present. 
#.B.11. 


MISSOURI 


Prohibits sale of products of factories, can- 
neries, and mills, in which within 30 days prior to 
such production children under 14 have been employed 
or children of 14 and 15 years have been employed 
for longer than an 8-hour day and 48-hour week or 
at night; orof mines in which minors under 18 have 
been employed. 4.8.13; S.1. 


NEW JERSEY 


Prohibits sale of certain goods manufactured 
by children in New Jersey and in other States con- 
trary to the New Jersey law regulating child labor. 
S.B. 45. 


NEW YORK 


Opens evening vocational schools to unemployed 
persons over 16. 4.209. 


Prohibits sale knowingly in New York of goods 
manufactured or mined by children under 16 outside 
of New York. 4.235. 


Amends labor law in relation to hours of labor 
for males of 16 and 17 years and females in hotels 
and restaurants. A.270; S.251. 


NEW MEXICO 


Establishes minimum rate of wages for adult 
women and minors. 4H.B. 29. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Revises child-labor law, extending coverage 
of the law, raising minimum age for general enm- 
ployment from 14 to 16 years; regulating hours of 
work of minors under 18; andrequiring certificates 
for employment up to 18. S.8B.50. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Prohibits girls under 18 from employment in 
places where alcoholic beverages are sold. Hotels 
and restaurants are exempted. 4#.B8.146. 


OKLAHOMA 


Amends compulsory school attendance law by 
requiring attendance for full term instead of for 
two-thirds of term; and lowers beginning age for 
compulsory school attendance from 8 to 6 years. 
#.B.179- 


PENNSYLVANTA 


Raises upper age forcompulsory school attend- 
ance from 16 to 17 years in 1938, and to 18 in 
1939. S.158. 


Provides for establishment of minimum fair- 
wage standards for men, women, and minors. 4.330. 


Relates to industrial home work, prohibiting 
certain types of industrial home work, requiring 
employers and contractors distributing home work 
to obtain licenses and persons doing home work to 
obtain certificates. No certificate to do home 
work may be issued to a person under 16. 4.390. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Raises upper age forcompulsory school attend- 
ance from 14 to 16 years. S.8.96. 


TEXAS 


Prohibits corporations from employing minors 
under 16. Publishing corporations are exempted. 
H.141- 


VERMONT 


Reduces maximum hours of labor for minors of 
16 and 17 years and women from 10% a day and 56 a 
week to 9 a day and 50 a week. S.8B.9. 


WYOMING 


Prohibits night work for girls under 18 in 
factories, etc., between 9 p.m. and 7 a.m. 4.8.23. 








THE CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT WON THE ENDORSEMENT OF 76 PERCENT OF THE VOTERS IN THE SECOND NATIONAL POLL 
JUST ANNOUNCED BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC OPINION. COMPARED WITH A FAVORABLE VOTE OF 61 PERCENT 
IN THE FIRST POLL (MAY 1936), THIS SHOWS A SHARP INCREASE IN SENTIMENT FOR THE AMENDMENT. IN THE SECOND 


POLL THE VOTE WAS FAVORABLE IN EVERY STATE. 
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RESEARCH AND READING NOTES 


Annual The Eighteenth Annual Report of the 
report of General Director for the Year End- 
Commonwealth a 
Pund ing September 30, 1936 (The Common- 
wealth Fund, 41 East 57th St., New 
York, January 1937; 91 pp.) gives the larger part 
of its space to Ihe Year in Review, covering pub- 
lic health, rural hospitals, contributions, publi- 
cations, legal research, mental hygiene in the 
United States and Great Britain, and the Common- 
wealth Fund fellowships. 


One of two sketches from the field describes 
a series of institutes on obstetrics for practic- 
ing physicians in Mississippi sponsored by the 
State Medical Association, the State Board of 
Health, the State Hospital Association in Missis- 
sippi and Tulane University's schools of medicine, 
and subsidized by the Commonwealth Fund. The other 
sketch gives a vivid picture of public-health 
nursing in sparsely settled New Mexico. 


The Rosenwald Fund Review of Two Decades, 1917- 
vines trt Ming 1936, by Kdwin R. Embree 
activities 

(Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chi- 
cago, 1936; 55 pp.) contains a review of the 
charter and organization, financial problems, 
policies, and programs of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund since its establishment in 1917. Detailed 
accounts are given of the several programs, com 
prising during the first decade a special program 
of helping to build schoolhouses for Negroes in 
the Southern States under the direct administra- 
tion of the founder of the fund, and during the 
second decade an expanded and more varied program 
under the direction of a responsible Board of 
Trustees and a group of full-time officers. Dur- 
ing the second decade the programs undertaken in- 
cluded not only various aspects of Negro education 
and welfare but also programs inmedical economics, 
library service, general education, social studies, 
race relations, and a special effort in rural ed 
ucation. 


The Association for Arts in Child 
sponsor of Story Parade, has 
issued as Rulletin No. 1, November 


1936, "101 Books for Children Ages 7 to 13" (70 
r) 


Recent books 
for children hood, 
listed 


Fifth Ave., New York, 
cents). 


13 pp.» mimeographed, 10 
This is described as a list of recent 
publications selected for artistic merit. 


The great majority of the titles are animal 
stories, tales of children in strange countries or 
under primitive conditions, or fantasies. 


The December 1936 issue of Child Study (Child 
Study Association of America, 221 West 57th St., 
New York) is also devoted to children's reading. 
An article by Irma Doniger ("Our Protected Chil- 
dren," pp. 75-77; 94) stresses the need for first- 
rate children's books that tie up with the reali- 
ties of life today. 


Iowa studies 
in child 
welfare 


During 1936 five new volumes were 
added to the Studies in Child Wel- 
fare published by the University of 
lowa (Iowa City, Iowa). "Iowa Tests 
for Young Children," by Eva A. Fillmore ( January 
15, 1936; 58 pp. ), presents tests suitable for the 
age range 4 months to 2 years, with directions for 
assembling the material and scoring the items. 


"Studies in Infant Behavior III " (March 1, 
1936; 206 pp.), by M. A. Wenger and others, is the 
third of a series of studies on the development 
and behavior of the infant. 


Marjorie Lou Page reports in "The Modifica- 
tion of Ascendent Behavior in Preschool Children" 
(August 1936; 68 pp.) that the ability to carry 
out their own purposes and direct the behavior of 
others may be established in children as young as 
3 years. 


"The Physical Growth of Girls," by Bernice 
Boynton, Ph.D., is a study of the rhythm of physi- 
cal growth from anthropometric measurements of 
girls between birth and 18 years (September 1936; 
105 pp.), acompanion study of Howard V. Meredith's 
monograph on the rhythm of physical growth of 
boys, which appeared in 1935. 


The results of studies relating to measure- 
ments appropriate for the physical appraisal of 
the child by a number of individuals are brought 
together by Charles H.McCloy, Ph.D., in "Appraising 
Physical Status--The Selection of Measurements" 
(March 15, 1936; 126 pp. ). 
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CHILDREN'S BUREAU ACTIVITIES 1935-36 SUMMARIZED 


A review of conditions affecting American 
childhood, a summary of studies undertaken, con- 
tinued, or completed by the Children's Bureau dur~ 
ing the past fiscal year, and recommendations 
looking toward promotion of health and welfare of 
mothers and children in the future are contained 
in the annual report of Katharine F. Lenroot, 
Chief of the Children's Bureau.? 


This is the first annual report to describe 
the accomplishments of the States in the develop- 
ment of maternal and child-health services, serv- 
ices for crippled children, and child-welfare 
services, under the three parts of the Social Se- 
curity Act that are administered by the Children's 
Bureau. 


The report emphasizes the fact that the So- 
cial Security Act, through the maternal and child- 
welfare services administered by the Children's 
Bureau, and the aid to dependent children ad- 
ministered by the Social Security Board, has among 
other objectives the reduction of maternal and in- 
fant mortality, the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency, and the development of social services 
for children in rural areas as well as conserva- 
tion of home care for children under suitable con- 
ditions. 


Although no complete measure of the well- 
being of the children of the nation at any given 
period is available, the statistics of infant and 
maternal mortality available through the United 
States Bureau of the Census, and the statistics on 
delinquency, dependency, and child labor assembled 
and tabulated annually by the Children's Bureau 
furnish a rough measure of conditions. From these 
indexes the picture of American childhood in 1936 
appears somewhat as follows: 

Infant mortality, which showed a significant 
rise in the United States from 58 per 1,000 live 
births in 1933 to 60 in 1934, shows an encouraging 
decline on the basis of preliminary figures for 
1935. For an area of 24 States the United States 
Public Health Service reports a rate of 52 in 1935 
as compared with 58 for 1934. Preliminary figures 
for 20 States for the first quarter of 1936 show a 


drop of 6 points as compared with the rates for 
that quarter in 1935 and 1934. 





3 Pages 109-137 of the Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor, 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1936 (washington, 1936; 150 pp.; 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 15 cents). 


The maternal mortality rate of the United 
States, one of the highest among the countries of 
the world for which information is available, ap- 
pears to have declined slightly on the basis of 
preliminary figures for the groups of States men- 
tioned. For the 24 States the rate was 55 per 
10,000 live births in 1934 and 53 in 1935. The 
rate for the first quarter of each year for the 
20 States was 60 in 1934, 61 in 1935, and 58 in 
1936. 


The child-labor picture is characterized by 
renewed public interest in ratification of the 
child-labor amendment and concern over increases 
in child labor during the past year. Monthly 
statistics compiled by the Children's Bureau of 
employment certificates issued to 14- and 15-year- 
old children in 12 States and 107 cities in 20 
other States in 1934 and 1935 showed a definite 
tendency to return to child labor following in- 
validation of the NRA codes. 


A decrease of 3 percent in juvenile-delin- 
quency cases in 1935 as compared with 1934 was 
shown by juvenile-court statistics compiled by 
the Children's Bureau for 64 courts serving areas 
which comprised more than 4,500,000 children of 
juvenile-court age, the decrease occurring almost 
entirely in boys' cases. Reports from 16 courts 
for the period 1927 to 1935 showed a smaller 
number of cases in 1935 than in any previous year 
in that period, the decline from the peak year 
being 19 percent in boys' cases and 31 percent in 
girls’ cases. The report points out, however, 
that "it is impossible to state the extent to 
which the marked reduction in the amount of juve- 
nile delinquency dealt with by courts represents 
a real improvement in juvenile conduct or changed 
administrative policies with greater utilization 
of other forms of social treatment." 


Dependent children under care of social agen- 
cies in institutions or foster homes at the end of 
1933 numbered 242,929. The gathering of this in- 
formation was a joint project of the Bureau of the 
Census and the Children's Bureau. As compared 
with figures obtained in previous special surveys, 
the most’ striking trends in care shown were the 
steadily increasing proportion of dependent chil- 
dren who are receiving cure in foster homes and a 
decrease in institution population. 


The downward trend in institutional care of 
dependent children manifested since 1932 in urban 
areas reporting social statistics to the Chil- 
dren's Bureau continued in 1935, but the decrease 
from 1934 was less marked than in preceding years. 
The number of children in foster homes increased 
steadily from 1929 through 1935. For a group of 
agencies reporting monthly for the 5 years, 1929 
to 1933, the figures indicate that the number of 
children in foster homes had increased 17 percent 
and the number in institutions had decreased 10 
percent. A small increase in day-nursery care 
occurred during both 1934 and 1935, a reversal of 
marked downward trend from 1930 to 1933. 
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New studies undertaken by the Children's 
Bureau during the year include a study of still- 
births in cooperation with the subcommittee on 
stillbirths of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion and 216 hospitals in 49 cities in 26 States 
and the District of Columbia; a study of all neo- 
natal deaths that took place in 1935 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which has a high neonatal death 
rate, made in cooperation with the Department of 
Health, the committee on maternal care of the 
medical society, and the hospitals of the District; 
a study of prematurely born infants in cooperation 
with the obstetric and pediatric departments of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital for the purpose of de- 
termining the value of various types of treatment 
and obtaining data needed as a basis for attempts 
to lower the mortality and morbidity from pre- 
mature birth; a child-health and welfare demon- 
stration in Oklahoma; a study of child labor in 
the post-NKA period in several industrial States; 
studies of interstate placement of dependent chil- 
dren and of children placed for adoption; and a 
study of the social needs of Indian children. 
Plans were formulated for an experimental demon- 
stration in prevention ard treatment of delin- 
quency in St. Paul, Minn. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In conclusion the report states that the nork 
of the Children's bureau in directing attention to 
the promotion of the health and welfare of mothers 
and children as a4 basic responsibility of govern- 
ment has been greatly reinforced by the grants-in- 
aid authorized ‘by the Social Security Act. Al- 
though activities in the States under the coopera- 
tive programs were only in their formative stages 
during the period covered by this report, certain 
major conclusions may be drawn from this brief ex- 
perience. Some of them merely reinforce what las 
been well recognized as relating to fundamental 
objectives of social endeavor, and others involve 
needs less well recognized and fields of preven- 
tive and remedial effort still relatively obscure 
in outline. Kecommendations based on these con- 
clusions may be summarized as follows: 


Soctal security for children 


1. An adequate public-welfare program ex- 
tending throughout every State and in- 
cluding provision for public assistance 


to all whose economic needs cannot be met 
by private or public employment, and 
facilities for giving expert assistance 
and guidance in the prevention and treat- 
ment of delinquency, family disorganiza- 
tion, physical or mental handicap leading 
to economic or social difficulties, and 
other forms of social maladjustment. 


2. Assessment of resources for medical care 
under public or private auspices through- 
out the country with special reference to 
care available for mothers and children. 


3. Studies of methods of care of crippled 
children under the social-security pro- 
gram. 


4. Development of adequate medical and social 
services for blind and deaf children, 
correlated with facilities for education 
and training facilities suited to their 
needs. 


5. Provision for feeble-minded, epileptic, 
and psychopathic children. 


6. Extension of the maternal and child-wel- 
fare provisions of the Social Security 
Act to Puerto Rico. 


Child labor 


Prohibition of industrial employment of chil- 
dren under 16 (now in effect in only 8 States); 
development of more adequate methods of child labor 
law administration, correlated with the adminis- 
tration of general labor law; and completion of 
ratification of the child-labor amendment. 


Research in maternal and child welfare 


The report points out the need for continua- 
tion and expansion of research in maternal and 
child welfare and repeats a former recommendation 
for an inquiry into maternal] and infant mortality 
comparable to early studies made by the Bureau. 


Public administration 


Adwinistration of maternal and child-welfare 
and other special services needs to be developed 
on the basis of just distribution of financial 
responsibility among the several levels of govern- 
ment (Federal, State, and local), wise leadership 
from the larger units, mutual understanding and 
flexibility of program encouraging individual 
variations, and staunch adherence to the merit 
System of appointment in all governmental units. 


In the last analysis, public conviction that 
the welrare of children is the major concern of 
Civilization and that their protection should be 
entrusted only to the most competent and under- 
Standing, will determine the extent or the failure 
of whatever administrative devices may be set up. 
Development of such a foundation for governmental 
service is the joint responsibility of those oc- 
cupying official positions together with those 
associated under voluntary auspices for promoting 
the general health and well-being of the people. 
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OF CURRENT INTEREST 


The Goodrich The Pennsylvania Committee on Public 
Plan in Assistance and Relief, known as the 
Pennsylvania ; 

Goodrich Committee, has submitted 
to the Governor seven recommendations proposing a 
sweeping reorganization and consolidation of all 
forms of public assistance under State supervision 
with local control. 


The plan calls for handling unemployment re- 
lief through a permanent organization and for the 
creation of a new State department, the Department 
of Assistance, in which shall be consolidated the 
supervision of this and other assistance services. 
It also calls for abolition of the poor-board 
system supported by a direct tax on real estate, 
which has existed in Pennsylvania for 200 years, 
and for the financing by the State through budg- 
eted appropriations of all forms of assistance in 
the homes. 


The First General Report and Recommendations 
of the Pennsylvania Committee on Public Assistance 
and Relief has been printed under the title "A 
Modern Public Assistance Program for Pennsylvania" 
and way be obtained from the Committee (3340 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, December 15, 1936; 115 
pp-), which also has for distribution two smaller 
pamphlets: Questions and Answers Relating to a 
Modern Plan for Public Assistance in Pennsylvania 
(15 pp-); and A Message to the People of Pennsyl- 
vania (15 pp.). The latter contains the recom- 
mendations of the committee. 


An open meeting for the presentation of the 
plan was held in Harrisburg on January 26, 1937. 
Governor Earle addressed the meeting, and Dean 
Goodrich, of the University of' Pennsylvania Law 
School, and other members of the committee took 
part in a round-table discussion. 


Educational In order to promote better educa- 
. ae tot ttonal radio programs throughout 

the country, the United States Of- 
fice of Education has established an Educational 
Radio Script Exchange. A catalog listing 53 radio 
scripts appropriate for educational broadcasting 
by local groups has been compiled and may be ob- 


tained f'rom the Office of Education, United States 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 
Additions to the catalog will be issued from time 
to time. Good scripts produced by schools, col- 
leges, and other educational broadcasters, as well 
as those originated for the regular radio programs 
of the Office of Education, can thus be made 
available for use by other groups. A Kadio Produc- 
tion Menual and a Glossary of Radio Terms have 
also been prepared. Official release, February 2, 
1937 


The International The International Commission 
pean eg for for Education (Child Training) 
in the Family in the Family, which is pro- 

moting the study of methods of 
training children in the family, will meet in 
Paris on May 14, 1937, to plan for the carrying 
out of resolutions passed at the International 
Congress of Education in the Family held in 1935, 
and to prepare for the next Congress. The meeting 
will be held during the International Week on 
Family, Home Making, and Rural Problems. During 
the week other meetings held will include those of 
(1) farm women's organizations, (2) International 
Office on Teaching of Home Economics, and (3) In- 
ternational Commissior: for Improvement of Rural 
Life. 


The International Commission for Education in 
the Family is conducting a prize competition on 
improvement of methods of training children in the 
family and is offering three prizes of 1,000 francs 
each, (1) for the best report on experimental re- 
search on better methods of character formation, 
(2) for the best report on the results obtained by 
pupils taking courses on training in the family, 
(3) for the best report on experiments on mutual 
formation of character and the results obtained by 
this method. 

Further information on the meeting and prize 
contests of the International Commission for Edu- 
cation in the Family can be obtained from Mr. P. 
De Vuyst, the Vice President Delegate, 22 Avenue 
de 1'Yser, Brussels, Belgium. 
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CHILDREN'S BUREAU TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


On April 9, 1937, the Children's Bureau will 


be 25 years of age. 


A dinner to celebrate this 


anniversary is being arranged for the evening of 
April 8 at the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C. 
A group of sponsors headed by Belle Sherwin of 
Cleveland and Washington are issuing the invita- 
tions for the dinner. 


CONFERENCE 


March 30- 
April 3 


April 2-17 


April 5-6 


April 7-8 


April 9-10 


April 21-24 


May 10-13 


May 10-14 


May 20-23 


CALENDAR 


Association for Childhood Education. 
Convention, San Antonio, Tex. Head 
quarters: 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


International Labor Office. Iripartite 
Textile Conference, Washington, D.C. 
A general meeting on April 2 and ple- 
nary sessions on other days will be 
open to those interested. Information 
from Washington Office, International 
Labor Organization. 


State and Provincial Health Authori- 
ties of North America. Washington, 
D.C. 

Surgeon General's Conference of State 
and Territorial Health Officers, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


State and Territorial Health Officers. 
Joint meeting with the Children's Bu- 
reau, Washington, D.C. 


American Physical Education Associa- 
tion. New York. 


Red Cross Annual Convention ( postponed 
from April). Washington, D. C. In- 
formation: National headquarters, 
American Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 


National League of Nursing Education. 
Boston, Mass. 


National Conference of Jewish Social 
Welfare. Indianapolis, Ind. 


May 31- 
June 3 


June 7-11 


June 17-19 


June 21-24 


June 21-25 


June 30- 
July 9 


July 1-4 


July 6-11 


July 12-24 


July 13-16 


National Conference of Social Work and 
associated organizations. Sixty-fourth 
annual session, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(General Secretary, Howard R. Knight, 
82 No. High St., Columbus, Ohio. ) 


National Tuberculosis Association. 
Thirty-third annual meeting, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Information: Dr. Philip P. 
Jacobs, National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, 50 West 50th St., New York. 


National Association for the Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality. Seventh 
English Speaking Conference on Mater— 
nity and Child Welfare, London. 


American Heart Association; American 
Medical Association, Eighty-eighth 
annual session. Atlantic City, N.J. 


Canadian Public Health Association; 
Canadian Tuberculosis Association. 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


American Home Economics Association. 
Annual meeting, Kansas City, Mo. In- 
formation; American Home Economics 
Association, Washington, D.C. 


American Instructors of the Deaf’. Con- 
vention, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 


Boy Scouts of America. 
Jamboree, Washington, D.C. 


Congres International et Congres Na- 
tional des Colonies de Vacances et 
Oeuvres de Plein Air, Paris. (Secre- 
tariat General, 52, Rue Saint-Georges, 
Paris. ). 


International Hospital Association. 
Fifth International Congress, Paris. 
Secretariat, 3, Av. Victoria, Paris. 


Pan-Pacific Women's Association. Fourth 
Pan-Pacific Women's Conference, Van- 
couver, Canada. (Mrs.Edgerton Parsons, 
President, U. S. Mainland Committee, 
Pan-Pacific Women's Association, 130 
Clinton St., New York. ) 


Medical Women's International Associa- 


tion. Fifth Congress, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 


National 
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